have purchased harmony and power if he had been rich
enough to bid successfully against the wealthy leaders of
the opposition, against Louis, against other Continental
nations. Members were quite shameless.

" You were not against me today," said the King to one
of his new converts.

"No, Sir," replied the well-paid gentleman, "I was
against my conscience today."

Some of these legislators were so skillful that they took
bribes from Charles, Spain, France and Holland all at the
same time. They had, perhaps, learned the way of it from
their sovereign, but they had not mastered his other trick
of doing it without sacrificing his own or his country's
essential interests. Most of the Commons cared for nothing
but their own fortunes. Sincere monarchists were conse-
quently confirmed in their belief that popular rule was a
synonym for anarchy. They had not forgotten the impo-
tence of the Long Parliament during the Commonwealth.

The leader of the anarchists, however, was a man of re-
source and ingenuity. The Earl of Shaf tesbury, philosophi-
cally inclined towards republicanism and definitely com-
mitted to a revolutionary program which might bring him
supreme power, evolved a plan for forcing new elections.
In the present excitedly Protestant state of the nation, his
party would be sure to win an overwhelming majority. He
boldly argued that a prorogation of more than a year was
tantamount to a dissolution. He offered the argument in the
House of Lords, and the political war began.

Charles knew very well the strength of the man with
whom he had to deal. In that he had the advantage of
Shaftesbury, who consistently minimized his sovereign's
talents and never gave him credit for sufficient determina-
tion to struggle against odds for the sake of mere principle.
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